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ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 



Memorandum of a Journey from Khartum h/ the White Nile, Bohr 
el Gazal, and in the Interior of Central Africa, during the yearn 1857 
and 1858. By John Petheeick, Esq., f.k.g.s., H. M. Consul at 
Khartum. 

Pebpaeatoey to laying before you an extract of my Journal on an exciirsion 
from Khartum to the Equator during the years 1857 and 1858, permit me to 
explain that my object in visiting countries and tribes hitherto unknown, was 
for trade ; but at the same time with the determination to break new ground, 
and, however humble my means, to endeavour to add to our knowledge of the 
Centre of Africa. 

The White Nile had already been navigated by D'Amaud, Brun-EoUet, 
Vaudez, and my friends De Malzac and Don Ignatio Knoblecher, beyond 
Belignan, to a series of cataracts as far as 3° 30' n. lat. These rapids unfor- 
tunately present an impassable barrier to sailing boats ; as during the increase 
of the Nile, when favourable northerly winds prevail, they are too shallow for 
navigation, while on the other hand, during the inundation, when the draught 
of water is sufficiently deep to allow a boat to float over the obstacles in the 
bed of the river, the wind blows invariably from the south, and therefore no- 
thing but a steam-boat could attempt the ascent. 

Unfortunately for private enterprise, the introduction of steam-boats, even 
for so worthy an object as scientific purposes, is strictly prohibited by the 
Viceroy. 

I might here mention that Vaudez, while occupied in endeavouring to form 
an expedition from the neighbourhood of Belignan eastward into the interior, 
was, with sixteen of his followers, all Arabs from Khartum, suddenly attacked 
by the negroes of the Bari tribe, and all were brutally slaughtered. 

The extracts which I have the honour to read to you have been taken from 
the journal of my expedition in the years 1857 and 1858 ; but lest they might 
mislead some into the idea that excursions so far into that terra incognita of 
Central Africa may be performed with a small sacrifice of time, allow me to 
state that the greater part of the distance achieved has been the result of five 
successive journeys, during an equal number of years, some of the principal 
difficulties and events of which I will, in the course of my narrative, intro- 
duce to your notice. 

My first expedition, in the year 1853, reached only to the extreme confines 
of the lake Bahr el Gazal, of which I had been the first navigator ; but owing 
to the rank cowardice of my men, who, on seeing a strong hostile party of 
negroes prepared to oppose my landing, refused to proceed, I was in con- 
sequence obliged to make an immediate return to the White River and Khar- 
tijm, under feelings, to say the best, farshort of complimentary to Arab boatmen, 
Arab soldiers, and Arabs of every other denomination, but with a full deter- 
mination to try it again. 

The subsequent year, by having an increased armed force distributed in two 
boats, I not only efiected a landing, but proceeded into the interior of the 
country, from the extreme navigable point of the lake, and formed an esta- 
blishment among the Djour tribe, by leaving twenty-five men there. 

Bach succeeding year, by an increase of men in my employ, and establishing 
new posts or halting-places, I have succeeded in reaching a country which, 
according to my rough calculations, I believe to be near the equator, at Mundo 
in the Eunga or Niam-Nam tribe, said by themselves, as also by neighbouring 
tribes, to be cannibals ; of which, however, I have had no ocular proof. 
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Not having had the advantage of instruments to determine latitudes by 
observation, I have been confined to the use of a compass, and the rough calcu- 
lation of the days' journeys performed. 

According to the great speed with which the negroes in these parts are 
accustomed to travel, and reckoning an ordinary day's journey to be eight 
hours' march at 3} miles per hour, it will amount to 28 miles per day, and 
deducting one-third for deviation from a straight line, will reduce a day's 
journey to 19 miles. 



Extract from Jotjenal. 

Khartum, Dec, 2~th, 1857. — After long preparations at Khartum, I em- 
barked at 4 P.M. in a large "dahabyeh" with three latine sails, a crew of 
twenty sailors, forty armed Arabs as a guard, and three dinkas, or liberated 
slaves, as interpreters ; another boat with ten sailors and twenty armed men 
had preceded me as early as October, which I expected to find at the point of 
debarkation. 

Dec. 28th. — Passed Gotaena, a small village on the east bank, where, by 
irrigation with the ordinary Egyptian water-wheel, called sakyeh, a little land 
is cultivated during the winter months only by the Arab population, assisted 
by slave labour, the produce of which is wheat. 

Dec. 2Qth. — We arrived at Wallad Shellai at about 9 a.m. The country, 
■with the exception of two islands on which wheat is cultivated, is on both 
Bides generally sandy. In some places, stretching up into the interior, the 
soil is argillaceous, and consequently richer, supporting large herds of cattle, 
goats, and sheep, belonging to the Hassanyeh, a tribe of nomade Arabs inha- 
biting both sides of the river. The Hassanyeh, in stature and beauty, par- 
ticularly the females, are superior to any other Arab tribe with which I have 
met. Their habits are certainly most peculiar, for they consider the marriage- 
tie binding but for four days in every week, namely, from Monday to Thursday 
inclusive, while during the remaining three, both husband and wife are inde- 
pendent of each other, and " sans reproche." 

Dec. SOth. — A group of mountains of volcanic origin, Jebel Araschkol, west 
of the river, and some six miles distant, was in our rear, as also Dabassi, one 
of the last of a group of cultivated islands appertaining to the Egyptian depen- 
dencies. At sunset we were at Eleis, a small village on the eastern bank, 
and the last of the Egyptian settlements on the White Eiver, being about 
13J° N. lat. 

Dec, 31s*. — The country on both sides uninhabited; the soil gravelly and 
poor, but the banks well studded with trees of the mimosa tribe. 

Jan. 1st, 1858. — Both banks still continue thickly wooded with very fine 
mimosa, the soil rich. In the afternoon passed between islands also magni- 
ficently wooded, all with the same kind of tree as described ; among which the 
common small blue monkey abounded. One of these islands was inhabited 
by a few Shilluk fishermen. 

Jan. 2nd, 3rd, and ith. — Ko settled habitations on either side of the river. 
The Dinka negro tribe inhabit the interior, east of the river, and in summer 
only, when the water is scarce, approach the river with their herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep. 

The Selaem Bagara nomade Arab tribes inhabit, during the summer months, 
the western side of the river, and obtain a livelihood from the proceeds of their 
large herds of cattle, elephant-hunting, and by pillaging the Dinka negro 
tribe, carrying off their children into slavery, whom they sell to the neighbour- 
ing hill-tribes to the west, and to the Arab tribes bordering on Kordofan. 
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Jan. 5th. — At 7 a.m. arrived at Kaka, a large village of the Shilluks, about 
half a mile from the western bank. There is a good market here, well attended 
by the Selaem Arabs, who bring yam and a coarse cloth for sale. The negroes 
offer bullocks, sheep, goats, fowls, excellent capons, maize, millet, cotton, 
sezame, ground-nuts, &c., in exchange for glass-beads, which the Arab women 
will also readily accept for milk, butter, eggs, &c. Very neat small coloured 
mats are likewise manufactured and sold by the negroes, who, while bartering 
with us, were kept in order by some of the officials of the king, whose resi- 
dence is at Daenab, a few miles south of this. 

The Shilluks compose one of the largest tribes bordering on the river ; their 
territory extending nearly two degrees southward, and fully as far north, 
although in the latter direction they have no permanent settlement. 

The Dinka tribe, their deadly enemy, occupies the eastern Nile bank, but 
are exclusively nomadic in their habits. Not so the Shilluks, who inhabit 
large villages, wherein their well-made conical huts of reeds are crowded close 
together, and present from the river a picturesque appearance. Their language 
is a vernacular, common to both of these tribes. The Shilluks are the best 
governed of any tribe I have seen. Their king exercises a strict authority over 
them, and inflicts severe punishments for offences. He does not go abroad, and 
when approached in his hut, it must be on the knees, as no person dares stand 
erect in his presence. He is addressed through his officials in attendance, and 
his answers are also conveyed through them. 

Both the Shilliik and Dinka tribe extract the lower front teeth from children 
of both sexes, when at the ages of eight or nine, but circumcision is not 
practised. 

I have never been able to learn that either of the tribes entertained any 
definite idea upon the subject of religion. The only individual at all re- 
sembling a priest is the rain-maker, who is supposed to enjoy supernatural 
powers. He is only applied to in times of extreme drought, and so little is 
he respected that, if he fails to produce the desired rain, he is illtreated, beaten, 
and in danger of his life, which he is fortunate in preserving by concealment 
in the bush until after a heavy fall of rain. 

Having purchased a few sheep, fowls, eggs, &c., at 10 a.m. we were again 
under sail, and in the evening were passing the large island of Daenab. The 
western side of the river is thickly inhabited, village after village appearing in 
quick succession, and, in many instances, but five minutes' walk apparently 
between them. Among these villages is that of Gova, under which, at 4 p.m., 
we made fast, when, long before we approached the shore, the chief, Dood, 
with a crowd of aborigines, men, women, and children, was waiting to re- 
ceive me. 

I had employed Dood to purchase ivory for me on several occasions during 
the intervals of my expeditions, and had always found him a good friend and 
trustworthy. On this occasion he was more than usually glad to see me, and, 
finding that his labours in my behalf had been crowned with more than ordi- 
nary success, I intimated to him, that if he would come down quietly the next 
morning, with his sons only in attendance upon him, I would make him a 
suitable present, and add a trifle to each of his sons ; but that just then I could 
not do so, on account of the great number of attendants and idlers in his com- 
pany, all of whom would expect to participate more or less in the gifts he 
would receive. 

Jan. 1th. — Before sunrise Dood, with a crowd of men and striplings behind 
him, with their inseparable accompaniments of clubs and lances, were sitting 
on the bank of the river, at a short distance from the boat, waiting my appear- 
ance on deck ; upon which a rush was made at me, with cries of " the Benj, 
the Benj " (the chief, the chief), and salutations too numerous to mention. 
As soon as the vociferations had subsided, Dood, disembarrassing his mouth witji 
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some difficulty of a quid of tobacco, the size of a small orange, seated himself 
near me oa the deck, and motioned me condescendingly to a seat beside him. 
On inquiry what he meant by bringing with him so many men, most of whom 
I had never recollected to have before seen, he answered, " True, you have not 
yet seen the whole of my family ; but, owing to your having promised to give 
each of my sons something on quitting you last evening, I sent to the Kraals 4 
and here before you are all my fighting sons ; " and, witli the pride of a father, 
told me that he could depend upon them in any emergency, as his neighbours 
on the opposite side of the river, the Dinka, could certify. Although know- 
ing something of negro families, I was still not a little surprised to find that 
his valiant progeny amounted to forty fine grown up young men and hearty 
striplings. Upon congratulating him, " Yes," he replied, " I did not like to 
bring the girls and little boys, as it would look as if I wished to impose upon 
your generosity." " What !" I exclaimed, " more little boys ! and how many 
girls ? — what may be the number of your wives and family ? " " Well," said 
he, " I have divorced a good many wives ; they get old, you know ; I have 
only now ten and five, making fifteen ! " But when he came to count the 
number of his children, he was obliged to have recourse to a reed, which, 
breaking up into small pieces, he said, " I never take notice of babies, as they 
may die in the rearing ; women are so foolish about children, and I never care 
for them until they are able to lay a snare and take care of themselves." Then, 
as a negro cannot count beyond ten, he began calling over a string of names ; 
and when he arrived at the end of his arithmetic, placed a piece of reed on the 
deck before him, recommencing another piece of reed, equivalent to a second 
ten, and so on, until he had counted over and marked the whole of the males ; 
after which he dotted down the female members of his happy family ; the sum 
total of which, leaving out babies and children unable to care for them- 
selves, according to our numerics, amounted to fifty-three boys and twenty 
girls, which on inquiry I found to be correct. Having been afterwards favoured 
with an introduction to the ladies, each in a separate batch of huts, I had a 
farther opportunity of complimenting this still sturdy chief on the beauty of 
his youthftil wives, and also on the graduated scale of the various proofs of 
their affection towards him. Having spent a very pleasant day with my 
friend at Gova, I got sail on the dahabyeh before sunset, and passed on through 
a level country agreeably interspersed with trees. The bifurcated palm and 
another kind of tall palm, called by the Arabs " delaeb," are frequent, as also 
is the " heglig ; " the mimosa on the other hand is becoming rare. 

At 7 P.M. passed the mouth of the Sobat, where it is about 100 yards wide, 
and has been navigated for a distance of perhaps 200 miles, when it is found 
to divide itself into three branches : the principal one, still navigable, coming 
from the north-east, is supposed to have its source in the Galla country ; the 
other two branches, the one flowing from the east and the other from the 
south-east, are only navigable during the inundations, and supposed to have 
their origin among the Bari, a dark-brown, well-made race, fond of ornament 
and of something resembling clothing. 

At 10 P.M. we passed another branch of the Nile, flowing from the south- 
east, scarcely half the size of the Sobat, called the Giraffe Eiver. This also 
navigable stream drains the eastern Nile bank, and in every sense of the word 
is a branch of the White River, from which it detaches itself in the territory 
of the Bir tribe, at 5° n. lat. The large island between it and the White 
Eiver is covered withrihick bush, and is a favourite resort for herds of elephants. 
White antelopes, buffaloes, girafles, and rhinoceri, afford an occasional diver- 
sion from the more exhilarating sport — at least to an ivory-trader — of elephant- 
shooting ; and even at night, when sleep would be a relief, excitement is not 
wanting to drive off a few disgusting hywnas, or sometimes a lion or lioness 
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•with her overgrown cubs, which, in spite of watch-fires, will not unfrec^uently 
intrude upon the precincts of the hunter's privacy, when often a louder roar 
than one would think necessary, or at least agreeable, will, in spite of them- 
selves, operate instanter upon less experienced followers, and, without reflec- 
tion, bring them with a start to their feet. 

Jan. 1th and 8th. — We continued steering west, with a little northing, say 
from 5° to 10°, until, at 11 a.m., we arrived at a large basin, the White Nile 
flowing into it from the south, while we steered out of it west by 40° north. 
We now entered the channel of the lake, called the Balir el Gazal, by which 
its surplus waters are discharged into the Nile. The cun-ent out of the lake 
into the White River I estimate at about a quarter of a mile per hour, the 
width of the channel being about 40 yards, and the depth 15 to 20 feet. 

Soon after entering it, a large sheet of water overgrown with reeds, appa- 
rently dead water, is visible, stretching to the south and west, divided by a 
narrow tongue of land running between it and the channel we navigate, along 
its northern bank, which, as far as the eye can reach, is low, covered with 
coarse grass, and apparently uninhabited. 

Jan. 9th. — At 9 a.m., two villages belonging to a very warlike tribe of 
negroes, the " Nouaer," on the northern bank, are the only habitations visible. 
This tribe inhabits also the eastern Nile bank, to a considerable extent into 
the interior, and carries on warfare among the neighbouring Dinka tribes, 
taking off their cattle and children, and spreading devastation wherever they 
penetrate ; they are also famous elephant- hunters. 

The men of this tribe plait their hair Arab-fashion, and plaster it over with 
a thick coat of potter's clay, which at a distance gives them the appearance 
of wearing helmets. 

Jan. lOtk. — In many places the surface of the water is covered with 
beautiful white lilies, of large dimensions, and beneath is a plant displaying a 
fine network resembling moss, the fibres of which are long and delicately inter- 
woven, plainly visible to a considerable depth, owing to the great clearness of 
the water. 

At sunset we were entering on an immense expanse of water, for the most 
part covered with reeds, about 2J feet above the surface, and bending with the 
wind, among which appeared at different points open pieces of water. This 
lake is the accmnulation of numberless rivulets and streams, the largest of 
which, flowing from the south-west, is in itself a considerable river, and were 
it not for the density of the high and strong reeds, completely blocking up its 
connexion with the lake, it would be navigable for a very considerable distance 
into the interior. 

The Bahr el Gazal may truly be called the home of the balinaeceps and 
hippopotami ; in such great numbers do the latter occasionally appear with 
their heads above the water, that one would think a passage through them 
impossible; and so fierce are they, that on more than one occasion I had 
literally to fight my way through them ; even attempts at boarding were 
made, which only a liberal distribution of ball, discharged into their open 
gullets, could efiectually prevent. As may be supposed, the sport was great, 
although the amount bagged was not as much as might be anticipated, owing 
to a d&sire of losing as Uttle time as possible ; one or two carcases supplied the 
crews of my boats with soups, steaks, &c., though perhaps not exactly " a la 
mode." 

Jan. nth. — Continued navigating a wide open channel in the reeds against 
the slight current. Some clusters of trees are visible northwards, but whether 
on an island or on shore we could not distinguish. 

Jan. 12th. — At noon view low land westward, and, in the afternoon, we are 
sailing up a channel a mile across, with low land on either side, where the 
current is stronger than heretofore. 
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Jan, \Zth. — At 10 A.M., after following the channel above described, and 
winding about almost from north to south, the water again expands both east 
and west ; but south we are approaching land, and kt H a.m. make fast our 
boats at the island of Kyt, which is about two miles long, and half a mile 
wide, and separated from the shore by a channel of about 60 yards in width. 
Having now sailed five days and nights since leaving the Nile, I consider to 
have made good 300 miles, at the average of 60 miles per day; but owing to 
the tortuous course of the navigation, 1 should deduct three-eighths for wind- 
ings, which would place the navigable extremity of this lake about 180 miles 
from its connexion with the White Biver. The width I am not prepared to 
judge so correctly, but am inclined to think it not to exceed one-third of that 
extent in its widest part. 

With the means at my disposal it would be presumptuous to be positive 
about latitudes, but from the notes of my boat's steering, and a rough guess at 
distances, taking for granted D'Arnaud's statement that the mouth of the Bahr 
el Gazal is in 9° 11" n., I believe the island of Kyt to be about 8° n. latitude. 

Jan, l^th, — In company with the boat that I had sent in advance, my 
dahabyeh being, from former visits, well known to the natives, a large number 
of them came down from the interior for the purpose of conducting me to my 
station at the Djour, when I appointed the 1 7th as the day when I shoiild 
require them. My sailors, glad to have ended their voyage, cleared the decks 
and kept up dancing to the sound of the tarbouka, and clapping their hands to 
the measure, until a late hour ; the donation of a few bottles of arrack greatly 
increased the general conviviality. 

Jan, nth. — Made a start at 8 a.m., with 52 negroes as porters, of the Eaik 
tribe, in whose territory we were, caiTying glass beads, provisions in baskets, 
and my personal baggage on their heads, and 38 of my own men, exclusive of 
two Dinka interpreters, all well armed with muskets or fowling pieces. 

At 11 A.M. halted at the village of Con-Quel-a^Ken (stationary or fixed), 
near a pool of stagnant water, which, the day being hot, both Arab and negro 
appeared to enjoy. 

Having refreshed ourselves Under the shade of some large sycamore trees, 
we broke up at 3 p.m., and at sunset arrived at Moi Chin (give it me in my 
hand), in which village we were well received by the inhabitants, who, in 
exchange for small black and white beads, called akoitsh, readily supplied us 
with maize, fire-wood, water, mats, and straw to sleep upon. 

The chief or Benj, and some of the elders, expressed the pleasure they felt 
at again seeing me, by spitting on the palm of my right hand, and in my face, 
which compliment, to their great satisfaction, I returned with interest. At 
an early hour the watch-fires being lit, and guards set, the greater part of my 
men were soon fast asleep. 

Jan. XQth. — Before sunrise we were continuing our journey, and after a 
march of 4i hours, halted at the extremity of the straggling village of Agoig 
(rich, nourishing). The country through which we passed was a dense wood 
of sycamore, tamarinds, heglig, and tullach, the latter the only tree bearing 
thorns, which are nearly two inches long ; cacti also abound, upon which superior 
cochineal exist. At 3 p.m. we were again en route, and, half-an-hour after 
sunset, arrived at the village of Affoock, but it being dark, the natives, accord- 
ing to custom, had retired to their huts, and would have nothing to do with 
us, so that my wearied men had no refreshment. 

Jan. 19<A. — Having a long march before us we broke up half-an-hour before 
sunrise, and after six hours' hard walking, which knocked up some of the 
Khartumers, arrived at the principal village of the Awan tribe, called Paqualit 
(the place where the man died of thirst). The country well wooded with the 
same kinds of trees as before, the grass coarse, and standing from two to three 
feet high. The day was hot, and the men being fatigued, I bought them a 
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fine bullock, for nine pigeon-egg beads, for their dinner, wliilst I dined on a 
Guinea fowl that my pot-hunter had shot. 

Jan. 20th. — Refreshed by our afternoon's halt, we made an early start, and 
arrived at the very straggling village of Ackweng, belonging to the Ajack 
tribe, where, reclining under some iine sycamore trees, which afforded good 
shade near the wells, we were soon, for cowry-shells and glass-beads, supplied 
with sufficient provision for a hearty meal. 

We continued our march at the usual hour, and at sunset were quartered, 
as was our wont, in the open air, in the last of the Ajack settlements, the 
village of Ogum. 

Jan. 21st. — The sun found us marching through the bush, and four hours 
later we were entering Auel-chi (the ground covered with milk), belonging to 
the Neanglau. Here two negroes, Courjouck and Anoin, who had the pre- 
vious year accompanied me voluntarily to Khartiim, left me to rejoin their 
friends, who presented me with ground-nuts, and a couple of goats, for my 
kindness to their relatives. 

We remained with these hospitable people until 3 p.m., and at 5 crossed a 
small stream, about 20 yards wide and 3 feet deep — one of the tributaries of 
the lake — flowing north. 

During the last hour several groups of negroes were hanging about inquisi- 
tively, at some distance from our line of march, apparently with a desire to 
approach, but of which they seemed to doubt the prudence, notwithstanding 
that I made signs to them and occasionally halted to encourage them to 
advance. 

At length a tall man, wearing a large ivory armlet above his right elbow, 
whorn I well knew, nick-named by my men " Abu-Aag " (the father of the 
bracelet), as one of the foremost men of the tribe, botii in hunt and fight, 
having come within talking distance, raising high his club, invited us to 
bivouac near his village, and that before dusk both he and his brother would 
come and welcome me, provided the Benj (myself) would promise a friendly 
reception. I then approached him, carrying my rifle as a walking-stick, 
until he beckoned me to stop, and I promised him, his brother, and the whole 
tribe if he liked, a safe and cordial interview, but that I had nothing to offer 
them to "cham cliam" (eat); upon which, waving his club as a token of 
assent, he retired. Continuing our route, a little before sunset we bivouacked 
near some deserted cattle-kraals within sight of the village of Angoin, the 
chief of the Neanglau or Bustard tribe. 

We soon made ourselves comfortable, with watch-fires lit, and sentinels on 
duty. My men were bandying jokes about my order to light the cooking- 
fires, in the face of there being nothing to cook ; while, in the full enjoyment 
of tobacco, on my carpet at a convenient distance, I could not but admire the 
ready wit of my ever-willing followers, as they returned out of the thick bush 
with loads of wood. 

I was not deceived in my hopes of a supper ; some half-grown and unclad 
sable maidens, ornamented with beads of a variety of colours tastefully strung, 
and worn round their necks, waists, and ankles, charily seemed to wait for an 
invitation before approaching too near ; I went to meet them, and seeing they 
had fresh milk and flour, brought them to the bivouac, and consigned them to 
the caterer, who had, according to custom, invitingly displayed on a dressed 
antelope-hide, his varieties of the so highly prized beads and cowry-shells. 

My pretty guests had no sooner concluded a rather hasty barter than they 
retired, laughing heartily at having done us out of costly ornaments for such 
common-place things as milk and flour ; when a still larger party of matrons, 
and their full-grown daughters, the former for love of gain, the latter with 
greater desire for ornament than dress, of which they exhibited the greatest 
possible independence, encouraged by the success of their young friends, who 
VOL. V. I> 
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had been sent in advance to reconnoitre, now made their appearance with 
larger quantities of provender of various descriptions, which my sharpset men 
greeted with hearty welcome. 

This tribe, having raised among their neighbours and themselves fully 6000 
men, fought me last year, and as I had no proof of what their intentions might 
now be towards me, all was not " couleur de rose." One half of my men, 
apparently thoughtless of treachery, were lying in careless positions with their 
arms, while the remainder of the Khartumers were feeding bonfires, hewing 
wood, and performing the manifold services connected with the culinary 
department. The Eaik, porter-negroes, squatted round the watch-fires, and 
although an occasional shrill laugh was heard, they unmistakably expected 
the promised visit of the chief and his renowned brother, but whether it would 
go off peaceably, or we were to repel an attack, I rather felt than heard asked, 
and responded to in whispers. 

A distant whistle was now heard, which was responded to by the departure 
of all the women, even of those who had still articles unsold ; and in two 
minutes the loud hum and merry laugh gave way to silence. After a short 
suspense a strange voice called for Abdullah, an invaluable old negro inter- 
preter of my party, and asked leave to approach, which, on being complied 
with, the chief and his brother stepped from out of the surrounding darkness 
into the light of our watoh-flres, followed by a score or so of men leading a 
bullock. I rose and led him to a seat near my couch, which, however, he 
rather evaded, casting a searching look all round ; when reassured, and invited 
by Abu-Aag's easy manner, they seated themselves in a semi-circle before 
me, carefully depositing their clubs and lances on the ground beside them, 
within easy grasp of each man's right hand. 

After an exchange of formal greeting, with perhaps a little more of etiquette 
than candour, Abu-Aag, in a frank manly way, said, " As a shower is suc- 
ceeded by sunshine, so does peace follow war. The chief of the mighty 
Neanglau having fought you, now offers this bullock as a token of the peace, 
which he means to propose to the great White Chief when he arrives at his 
head-quarters among the Djour." My reply, " AfvMt " (good), when said with 
a certain intonation, conveying the meaning of a whole sentence of appro- 
bation, charmed both guests and followers, who, in as short a time as it takes 
to relate it, had the poor bullock struggling under the knife. 

Bestraint had now been thrown off between my guests and myself, for 
although they would not join in the meal, the materials for which they had so 
hoimtiftilly supplied, they willingly joined in the general good humour, which 
a liberal allowance of " man " (a thick fluid of uninviting colour, but better 
taste, which may be translated into beer, although in appearance resembling 
harm) now began to produce in all parts of the camp ; and mixing with the 
Arabs, several of whom they recognized, partook freely of the muddy beverage, 
until supper being announced, they withdrew, well pleased with the happy 
termination to the interview. 

Jan. 22nd. — We were up and stirring with the sun, having the prospect of 
a five hours' march before us to reach my station at the Djour. We struck 
out lustily, following a winding pathway, which soon brought us into thick 
bush, and led us bow and then across highly picturesque glades, studded with 
fine trees, the " tout ensemble," of which forcibly reminded me of many a 
noble park at home. Here we disturbed herds of giraffes and antelopes, the 
former browsing on the young shoots of a species of acacia, while the latter 
were attracted by some still green blades of grass, protected by the shade of 
thick bushes from the withering rays of the sun. Decoyed by the prospect of 
sport so alluring I succeeded in shooting a giraffe, which my delighted negroes, 
scornir^ the operation of skinning, soon reduced into portable pieces for the 
noonday meal. 
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The huts of the village still threw their shadows westward as we entered 
Coetchangia (where the panther was killed), in which was my station, where 
we were received with a volley from my delighted garrison, and shouts of joy 
from the aborigines both old and young. Among the first to bespatter me 
with his endearments was the old chief Akon Dit (Dit, a term of respect, 
as excellency is prefixed in Europe, and Akon, elephant — the old man 
having been an intrepid and successful hunter). So many were the welcomes 
inflicted upon me by my friends, to whom I had become endeared by the 
profits of trade, sundry gifts, and tlie recollection of many a carcase of buffalo 
and elephant, which had fallen to their lot, the proceeds of my rifle, that I 
felt myself blinded, and my face streaming from the effects of their kindness, 
which, however flattering to my vanity, I was but too glad to curtail by a 
more hasty than dignified retreat into my hut. 

The style of dress of the young and unmarried of my lady visitors I have 
already described ; the married ones wear hides of antelope and sheep-skins, 
two of which are worn attached to the waist ; one in front, and the other 
behind, extending to near the ankles ; the edges of the front one are neatly 
bordered with variously-coloured beads, while small iron rings and bells of 
their own manufacture, fonn the ornaments of that behind. 

The tribes through which I have hitherto conducted you from the lake are 
strictly pastoral, possessing large herds of cattle, and less numerous flocks of 
sheep and goats, ujion which they mainly depend for support, rather than on 
agriculture, which, despising as an unmanly occupation, they leave entirely to 
the females, and is confined to the cultivation of small quantities of maize or 
millet, cotton of good staple, ground-nuts, gourds, and yams. Their field is a 
small patch of ground, in the immediate vicinity of their huts, which, unlike 
the Shilluks, are placed at considerable distances from those of their neigh- 
bours, each group of which appertaining to the same family, are defended by 
strong and high palisades for their protection against wild beasts. Their 
sheep and goats afford them neither wool nor milk, and dependent entirely 
upon the produce of their cows and the chase for nourishment, sometimes, 
from a deficiency of grain, many have died of starvation ; and frequently while 
shooting in the bush have I beheld skeletons of children, in twos and threes, 
who have dropped and died from want while in search of gums or berries to 
satisfy their hunger. 

We have now entered into a latitude, according to my calculation about 
8° N., where the tsetse fly abound, and where consequently cattle can no longer 
exist ; therefore the Djour tribe, as well as those in more southern latitudes, 
are agricultural in their habits. 

Iron ore, a rich red oxide, is found here, which the Djour, who are capital 
smiths, turn to account by the manufacture of lances and hoes, which they 
exchange with their pastoral neighbours for fat oxen and beads. 

The Djour are a small, powerless, and consequently peaceable tribe, who. 
having tasted the profits of their industry — in the manufacture and sale of 
iron implements of war and husbandry — entered eagerly into the spirit of the 
ivory trade, and would collect and purchase tusks wherever they heard of them 
within their reach, to retail to me at a small advantage. 

Although my advance thus far may appear from these extracts to have been 
smooth sailing, yet from the plundering and cut-throat propensities of my 
present friends — the Dinkas — it has during preceding years called forth all my 
energy and nerve, not only to make good my footing, but to insure the lives 
of myself and followers. 

Wliile on my first journey into the interior, in the year 1854, I pursued a 
more westerly route, with thirty-five Arabs, and ninety negro followers of the 
Eaik tribe, as porters ; and after having entered the Wajkoing tribe I was 

d2 
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placed in as awkward a fix as any man with an ordinary love of excitement 
could desire. 

The savages, during my absence shooting in the hush, had, by dint of hard 
threats, induced my porter-negroes to abscond, and by their refusal to provide 
me with substitutes, hoped to compel me to abandon my baggage, which 
offered a prize far exceeding their hopes of gain by legitimate trade or labour. 
Disappointed in their expectations, collecting by hundreds, they used threats 
and menaces, calling us frequently to arms during many a weary day and 
watchful night. After six weeks of patient and trying endurance, a detach- 
ment of my men induced the Waj chief Maween, ever after my staunch 
friend, to bring one hundred men under their escort to my relief, and con- 
ducting me tlirough his own territory, eventually left me with the Djour, 
among whom I succeeded in engaging porters to return to my boats. 

In expectation of concluding a peace with the chiefs of the neighbouring 
tribes, the most formidable of whom was Angoin of the Neanglau, I may as 
well relate what had led to the rupture between us, as it will serve to throw a 
light on the slight estimation in which human life is held by these tribes. 

My success in the ivory ti'ade had created a jealousy among the mercantile 
community at Khartum, and had induced several parties to get up expeditions 
similar to my own, and, to my great annoyance, follow my footsteps, rather 
than break new and dangerous ground. One of these parties, on two occasions 
while on the march, had been fallen upon by the negroes and plundered. 

In the first instance, added to the loss of their property, eight out of twenty- 
four of their men had been murdered by the Ajack tribe, a fate which, no 
doubt, the entire party would have suifered, had it not been for the providential 
and unexpected arrival of another Arab company in time to extricate them. 
A few days after this occurrence, and without any knowledge of it, a second 
and smaller detachment of nine men, in the service of the same person, were 
sent from their temporary establishment to their boat on the lake, and were all 
brutally mm'dered by the Neanglau, at a distance of about 20 miles from my 
head quarters. 

These facts were for a considerable time kept secret from me, as it was 
determined, in consequence of the easy prey the last party had proved, to fall 
upon us, and secure to themselves a more valuable booty. The Djour would 
not join the neighboiiring Dinkas, who comprised the entire negro population, 
composed of six tribes, between me and the lake, and, in order to take a 
neutral part, decamped during the night, without any warning, from their huts 
into the bush. 

My first object was to afford protection to the unfortunate Arab merchant, 
the principal of the murdered men, and his ten ill-armed remaining followers, 
by taking them into my camp, with whom and my own men — at the time but 
thirteen in number, and these reduced by illness to only six able men — we set 
about barricading and strengthening our position, where we stood a six weeks' 
siege. 

At last my men, consisting of two detachments of thirty-five each, although 
among a far distant tribe, the Dor, heard of my sitxiation, and, joining, came 
to my relief. I now no longer feared an attack by day or night, which had 
often been threatened ; but a friendly Djour named Pfing, a valued companion 
in frequent exploits with elephants, under cover of the night, informed me 
that Meckwen Dit, the chief of the Neanglau, and leader of the tribes, had 
determined not to expose himself or men to the effect of our firearms in the 
open plain round the village, but to occupy in preference the thick bush, 
through which we should be obliged to pass on the way to regain our boats. 

Having secured the safety of a, large quantity of ivory and valuables among 
my southern friends the D6r tribe, the rainy season being at hand I decided, 
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at whatever risk, to commence my return. With the certainty of an attack 
from vastly superior numbers, in a disadvantageous position, I determined to 
out-manoeuvre my enemy ; and knowing the tribes to prize cattle above any- 
thing on earth, decided on a coimter- attack upon their Kraals, which, in 
expectation of encountering me on my line of march, I conjectured might 
possibly be ill-defended. 

Starting with sixty of the best armed of my Khartumers, having given 
Meckwen Dit and his Dinkas in the bush a wide berth during the night, at 
sunrise on the following morning we were, as I had anticipated, quickly in 
possession of their Kraals ; the few negroes in charge, after a short resistance, 
abandoned their herds to us. We were yet busy in detaching the cattle from 
their tethers, with which each was secured by fore and hind legs to pegs in 
the ground, when the old Neanglau chief, at the head of a large party of 
negroes, yelling and flying rather than running, assailed us with volleys of 
clubs and lances. 

The first to drop from the fire of my exasperated followers was Meckwen 
Dit, the author of the preceding murders, and the zealous advocate for our own 
destruction ; around him fell also several of his bravest warriors, and as 
impetuous as the onslaught had been was their flight precipitate. 

Our booty consisted of a herd of cattle and some sheep, several guns and 
pistols, which had belonged to the unfortunate Arab victims, and sundry 
prisoners, whose restoration I looked upon as a means of re-establishing peace- 
able, if not friendly relations between us. In this I was not disappointed. 
The discomfited Dinkas never having contemplated a reprisal by me so morti- 
fying to them as the loss of their cattle, now feared a repetition of a similar 
attack on other Kraals, to prevent which they engaged the good services of my 
old Djour chiefs, Akon Dit and Pfing, to negotiate a return to our former 
peaceful alliance, which by their guarantee I was but too willing to embrace, 
and thus rid myself of the prisoners, who were all given up, my object in 
visiting the country being a peaceful one — namely, trade. 

The cattle went to reward my friend Maween, the Waj chief, for his assist- 
ance in helping me out of my fix among the Wajkoing. 

While journeying homeward towards the lake, a few days after the above 
affair, and proceeding through the Ajack tribe, they, hoping to retrieve their 
fortimes, while acting in concert with the Neanglau, attacked me, and were 
again defeated. 

Jan. 24th. — The tribes now seemed to deplore with myself the melancholy 
consequences of their barbarous assaults, and I had this day the pleasure of 
receiving their chiefs — six in number — accompanied by several heads of neutral 
tribes, among whom was my old friend of the Waj, to unite in assurances of 
their peaceful intentions for the future. I am happy to say that, under the 
conviction of the advantages which peaceful trafBc would confer on them, and 
the futility of opposing their crude weapons to firearms, I have ever since 
enjoyed uninterrupted respect from, and cordiality with, the Dinka tribes. 

Jan. 25th. — I broke up, with forty of my own men and fifty Djour negroes, 
soon after sunrise, and passing into the territories of the Dor at noon, when 
we halted an hour in thick bush, through which the most of our route lay, 
we, after ten hours' march, arrived in the evening at the village of Djau, so 
called after the chief. 

Finding my journal might extend to impracticable dimensions, I shall cur- 
tail it, by merely giving the names of the villages at which we passed the 
nights whilst traversing the Dor country southwards. 

Henceforth the negi'oes will not proceed more than one day's journey with 
me, so that I have to get a new set of porters every morning, and lose all 
connexion between us and our station and boats. 
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Jan. 26tt. — My old friend Djau having prepared our porters, we were early 
on the road, and during our journey to the frontier of the country, quartered at 
the following villages, viz. : — Kurkur, Maeha, Mura, Umbura, Modocunga, 
Miha, Nearh^ Gutu, Mungela, OmbelamW, Lungo, and Umbotea, which, after 
several halts, we reached on the 19 th of February, after sixteen days' march. 
Between Djau and Maeha six small streams, and near Gutu a large navigable 
river, are crossed, all flowing from the south-east in a north-westerly direction 
towards the lake, which they feed. 

The country, from the lake up to the Djour, is exceedingly flat, but in the 
D6r country it first becomes undulating, where the new red sandstone crops 
out on the sides of several heights and ravines until near Gutu, Mungela, and 
Ombelamb^ bold red granite mountains, with exceedingly large mica, rise 
perhaps 2000 feet above the level of the covmtry. 

Generally the country is thick bush, but cleared in the neighbourhood of 
the villages, and in a high state of cultivation. 

The D6r are not so tall as the Dinka tribes generally, but thick-set and 
strongly made. They speak a totally different language, and their colour is 
dark-brown. Unlike the Dinka, they do not extract the front lower teeth, 
nor do they construct their villages similarly. Their hut« are larger, made of 
bamboo, and nearer to each other, without palisades. 

As a general rule, the centre of each vill^e consists of a circle of huts, con- 
structed around the largest tree in the neighbourhood, upon which the war- 
trophies — such as skulls, &c. — are suspended ; underneath is a large tom-tom, 
formed of the hollowed trunk of a tree, and between it and the huts a large 
circular space forms the dancing-ground. 

Their arms consist of bows and arrows, clubs and lances, which both Dor 
and Djour, who are excellent smiths, manu&cture exceedingly well. 

The women perforate the under lip, in which they wear a piece of round 
wood for ornament. Young girls introduce a piece of wood about the size of 
a sixpence, whilst full-grown women wear pieces as large as a florin. 

Married women, in lieu of aprons, wear bunches of green leaves suspended 
by a belt to the waist, hung down to the ankles, which latter are ornamented 
with a solid iron ring, each fully one inch in diameter. Whilst dancing, these 
rings are struck together, and produce an agreeable sound. 

Feb. 23rd. — After a few days' rest, and some trouble in procuring an inter- 
preter, we traversed a hilly and rather dreary country, and, after a forced 
march of ten houre, we arrived at Baer, also called the Mundo country. This 
tribe resemble in colour and habits the Djour, from whom perhaps they are 
descended, as their languages much resemble each other. They are also good 
smiths. 

Occupying a hilly and almost mountainous but narrow strip of country 
between two powerful tribes, they are hunted by the Niam-Nam, their 
southern neighbours, and when taken become their slaves. 

Their villages are either on the summits of the hills or at the foot of some 
rock difficult of access, to which they fly when attacked by the Kiam-Ham, 
whom they say are cannibals. 

We remained with this tribe three days, having with difficulty found a 
dozen men to carry on my beads, baggage, &c. 

I should have said that I had left the greater part of my merchandise at 
Lungo among the Dor, in order to be less encumbered. 

Feb. 24:th. — At sunrise recommenced our journey, and passing through some 
fine ravines, gradually came out upon a fine undulating country, in parts 
beautifully wooded. We halted under the shade of some very large trees, the 
leaf of which much resembles that of the fig-tree, for an hour at noon, and at 
4 P.M. entered the large village called Mundo, in the Bunga or Niam-Nam 
tribe. 
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It was some time before I could feel comfortable ; the sight of my white 
skin, added to a quantity of cowry-shell and glass-beads in my possession, 
having excited great curiosity, and a strong desire to become possessed of both 
our persons and goods, the former, as explained to me through a string of four 
interpreters, for the purpose of feasting on. 

The old chief Dimu with some difficulty managed to persuade the younger 
men that we might probably be difficult of digestion, being armed with 
weapons which they had neither seen nor heard ; and being told, after 
having presented the old man with a few beads of different kinds, that they 
might have beads or cowries in exchange for provisions and elephants' tusks, 
we were very soon offered every kind of food they possessed; consisting of 
sweet potatoes, beans of different kinds, ground-nuts, maize, millet, vegetable- 
butter, dried meats of the antelope and buffalo, and, as a great luxury, the 
hind-quarters of a dog, unskinned and just killed. 

Others ran to the bush in quest of tusks, which for the greater part proved 
valueless, owing to the length of time they had been exposed to decomposition 
by fire and rain. 

The greater part of the men present, consisting of some hundreds, were 
slaves, of which the Runga are large proprietors, and entertain them for the 
purpose of cultivating their lands, hunting, and performing every kind of 
work ; it being considered a sign of poverty for a native Niam-Nam to occupy 
himself with anything but the chase and war. 

The country is well cultivated, and the villages well constructed of bamboo. 

The Niam-Nam are of ordinary stature, and a dark-brown colour. Their 
arms consist of spears, a kind of curved sword, and an iron boomerang, two 
of which they attach to the handle of a large oblong shield, constructed of 
interwoven and stained reeds of the palm-leaf. Both men and women wear 
leather sandals, and a kind of cloth, woven from the fibres of the bark of trees, 
around the loins. The date-palm tree and the banana grow wild. The 
indiarubber tree, as also the vegetable-butter tree, exist in abundance. 

The rains commence in the month of February, and last until the latter end 
of October. 

The territory of this tribe, I was informed, extended ten days' journey south, 
where a deep and wide river, flowing west, was said to be its frontier. 

Having marched twenty-five days from the shore of the lake, at 19 direct 
miles per day, will amount to 475 miles, which brings me, I imagine, near 
the Equator. 

What with the purchase of several tusks and our daily provisions, my stock 
of beads had seriously diminished, and I obtained the promise of a score of 
negroes to conduct me back to Lungo, in the Dor country, to my depdt. 

It was not without a sincere promise to return and bring more beads that, 
at sunrise, I was enabled to leave the hospitable old chief Dimu and my Niam- 
Nam friends, whose salutations were not so marked as with the Dinkas, but 
who confined their adieus to an ordinary squeeze of the hand. 

Having in due time returned to Lungo, I left twenty-two of my men there 
well supplied with articles for carrying on trade with the Dor, Mundo, and 
Niam-Nam tribes, until my return the following year. 

Should they fall short of beads, or from other causes be unable to maintain 
their position, they were directed to fall back on my principal station at the 
Djour. 

On my way up, having occasionally purchased tusks, and invariably, to 
save expense of carriage, left them in charge of the chiefs, I necessarily re- 
turned through the same villages, and in due course of time arrived, on the 
15th of May, at Khartiim. 



